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Nation Warned That 


Inflation Threatens 





Price Administrator Henderson 
Sees Danger Ahead Unless 
Checks Are Applied 


PRICE CEILINGS CRACKING 
' Continued Increases in Farm Prices 


and Wages Are Forcing Cost of 
Living to Higher Levels 











“Unless we move ahead in our fight 
against inflation that battle will be 
lost.” 

This warning comes from Leon 

_ Henderson, federal price administra- 

tor. Mr. Henderson says that in spite 
' of attempts to control prices, the cost 

‘of living is going up. There have 
| been a number of price rises recently. 
The “ceilings” above which prices 
' were not to go are not holding. “Un- 
less we step in and put a stop to fur- 
ther increases those ceilings will crack 
and our battle for stability will be 
© lost,” the price administrator warns. 
“Tt means,” he says, “that the cost of 
' living will begin to skyrocket, the 
' demands will outrace incomes in a 
dizzy upward spiral that can only end 
‘—and will end—in economic chaos.” 


What It Will Mean 


Mr. Henderson is not alone in his 

' alarm. President Roosevelt thinks 
_ that the situation is serious. He has 
' been holding conferences to deter- 
' mine upon a new plan to prevent in- 
' flation. The plan may have been 
| announced before this paper reaches 
_ its readers. 

“It is the fear of an ascending spiral 
' of prices and of income that is influ- 
 encing the President,” says the United 
| States News. “He is told that, if 
» prices should double, today’s war pro- 
' gram of $223,000,000,000 would be- 
' come a $446,000,000,000 program. 
| Today’s prospect of a public debt of 
| $200,000,000,000 would become a 
_ prospect of a $400,000,000,000 debt. 
| Federal taxes that are being raised to 
| $25,000,000,000 a year would need to 
| be doubled at least. The end could be 
| disaster.” 
_ If prices rise rapidly, it will be 
» much more difficult to carry on the 
"war. The government will decide 
| what is needed by the armed forces 
' and will raise the money to pay for 
| the materials. But by the time the 
_ purchases are to be made, prices will 
"have risen and less can be bought 
4 with the money than was expected. 
_Then more money will have to be 
' Taised, but again prices will rise be- 
F fore the money is spent. The govern- 
Ment will always be behind—always 
_ Short. 
| The effect on individuals will also 
disastrous. During the First World 
War, the cost of living more than 
/Soubled. This meant that a dollar 
| Was worth less than half its former 
|) Yalue—it would buy less than half 
4 much. If a person had saved 
“Money, he saw its value cut to less 
: half of what it had been. Those 
| Whose incomes in terms of dollars 
(Concluded on page 8) 
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Under this flag—and under the flags of our Allies—we shall conquer 








Your Duty Today 
By Walter E. Myer 


You, the readers of this paper, are undergoing an experience which is new 
to you. For the first time in your lives you are beginning a school year in a 
time of war—a time when your country is engaged in a life-and-death conflict. 
You are reading about war, thinking about it, talking about it. This is entirely 
natural. It could scarcely be otherwise. War is the big fact in the world today. 
It is the big fact in the lives of families and individuals. We must win the war, 
for if we do not, all that we hold most precious—national independence, free- 
dom, the chance of personal success, individual safety—will be lost. We must 
think and plan so that we may help the war effort in every possible way. You 
should, therefore, keep up to the minute on what is happening. - Study the 
issues of war and of the reconstruction that will follow the war. Do all that 
you can in your home and community to further the war effort. Do all these 
things as a matter of course. 


It is important, however, that students should not allow the war to take 
their attention from their schoolwork. There is danger in times like these that 
young people will be distracted and restless; that the future will seem uncertain 
to them, and that the ordinary preparation for careers and life success may seem 
no longer worth while. This is a state of mind to be avoided. One is truly 
serving his country when he does his own job well; when he is efficient, de- 
pendable, skillful. The nation needs citizens of that kind. If each, in his own 
little sphere, takes care of his own obligations, and does capably the work for 
which he is responsible, the nation will be the stronger. And unquestionably 
one serves his own interests as well as those of his country by being a competent 
workman. 


The time to start on the road to efficiency and mastery is today. If yeu do 
not get off to a good start, the going will be hard. Remember that you are set- 
ting a standard for yourself. You are getting into the habit of excellence, or 
else, perhaps, you are satisfied with mediocre work. If you are satisfied with 
mediocrity, look out. You are on dangerous ground. You are likely to con- 
tinue the habits which you are now following. If you do not learn to concen- 
trate, to shut out distractions, to hold yourself to your work even during a period 
of turmoil and worry or when you are tempted to rest, to visit, or to play, you 
are not likely to learn this later. And if you do not learn it, you will not be 
successful either in school or out. 


So jump into your schoolwork and make a success of it. Do it for your own 
sake, and do it also from motives of patriotism. Now as never before your 
country needs strong, skilled, industrious, reliable citizens. See to it that you 
reach that mark. 


Russian Campaign In 
Most Crucial Stage 


Nazi Forces Making Desperate 
Effort for Knockout Blow 
Before Winter Comes 


PUSH DEEP INTO CAUCASUS 


if Soviet Armies Can Remain Intact 
Until Next Spring United Nations 
Can Take Offensive 














Will the Russian armies hold? Can 
they stem the German tide until 
winter sets in? Can they hold until 
England and the United States are in 
a position to open a second front in 
France or elsewhere in the west? 
Can they hold even if Hitler’s hordes 
overrun the entire Caucasus, seize its 
rich oil fields, and establish them- 
selves along the Volga in the region 
of Stalingrad? Can they hold even 
if their supply lines from England 
and America are shut off? 

These are the most important ques- 
tions facing the United Nations as the 
war enters its fourth year. Upon the 
answers to these questions possibly 
the outcome—certainly the length— 
of the war depends. If she fails in 
the weeks between now and winter, 
the cause of the Allies will be dark 
indeed. The full fury of the Nazi 
war machine, now tied in life-and- 
death struggle on the eastern front, 
can be turned loose against England 
in the west. If Russia collapses, the 
war may be prolonged for years be- 
cause the difficulties of landing forces 
on the continent will be increased 
many fold. 


Russia’s Chances 


Few people outside Russia know 
what chances the Soviets have against 
Hitler in the months ahead. Probably 
Mr. Churchill was given a complete 
picture of the military situation in 
the east when he visited Stalin last 
month. Probably a handful of our 
own military leaders have been given 
details about Russia’s strength. But 
since Russia entered the war in June 
1941 no military observers from the 
outside have been permitted to visit 
the Russian fronts. The greatest 
secrecy surrounds Russian produc- 
tion, reserves of material and man- 
power, and other facts which are 
essential to a true picture. Official 
announcements and a study of the 
map are about all the outsider has to 
study. 

We know that the Russians have 
sustained terrific losses of men and 
material since the Nazis renewed 
their campaign early this summer. 
We know that the Soviet armies have 
been unable to hold the Nazis in the 
south, that the Nazis have crossed the 
Don River, have taken important oil 
fields in the Caucasus, such as Mai- 
kop, and are threatening those at 
Grozny, and even the Baku fields 
which supply 70 per cent of the 
Soviet Union’s oil requirements. 

Thus the Russians are threatened 
with the loss of the Caucasus. Far- 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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Planes in This War 


Republic P-47 — “Thunderbolt” 


by Lieutenant John Gordon Studebaker, U. S. Army Air Forces 
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A Book in the News 








ITH heavy bombers flying 
higher and higher into the sub- 
stratosphere, it is essential to have 
fighter planes capable of intercepting 
them at high altitudes. We must have 
fighter planes which will perform 
at top efficiency “upstairs,” where the 
air is extremely thin—often at ele- 
vations more than six miles above the 
earth. This tough assignment will 
soon be handled almost entirely by 

our Republic P-47 Thunderbolt. 
With a 2,000-horsepower 18-cylin- 
der radial engine, and a four-blade 
propeller more than 12 feet in diame- 
ter, this ship has done 680 miles an 
hour in power dives and over 400 
miles an hour in level flight—the 
fastest single-engine military plane of 
them all. A battery of strategically 
located 50-caliber machine guns gives 
it devastating firing punch —fire 
power which will penetrate the heavi- 
est aircraft armor. Based on rigorous 
tests, it is conceded to be the highest 
(First in 


flying, most powerful, and most 
dangerously armed fighter plane in 
the world. 


The Thunderbolt is a big fighter. 
It has a wing span of 41 feet and 
weighs approximately 13,500 pounds. 
The plane is now in production and 
hundreds of them will soon be roaring 
their defiance on the far-flung battle 
fronts throughout the world. 


The sleek supercharged brute of 
the substratosphere was designed by 
Alexander Kartveli, who heads a 
department of 200 engineers at the 
Republic Aviation Corporation. And 
the Army Air Forces are grateful to 
this former Russian army artillerist, 
because they believe he has brought 
forth a fighter plane which will go 
far toward erasing the Japanese 
Zero, and will be more than a match 
for the Nazi Focke-Wulf 190—or any 
other plane the Axis has unveiled so 
far in this war. 
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Teacher: “Jimmie, give me a descrip- 
tion of a duck.” 
Jimmie: “A chicken with snowshoes.” 
—JACKSONVILLE JOURNAL 





“Who told you to put those flowers 
on the table?” asked the lieutenant, 
angrily. 

Steward: “The colonel, sir.” 

“Oh!” replied the lieutenant. “Pretty, 
aren’t they?” —MuTUAL MAGAZINE 

















WOLFE IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Mechanic: 
your horn?” 
Motorist: “Oh, it’s just indifferent.” 
Mechanic: “Indifferent—what do you 
mean?” 
Motorist; “It just doesn’t give a hoot.” 
—CAPPER’S WEEKLY 


“What’s the matter with 


Diner: “This soup’s very thin, 
waiter.” 

Waiter: “Yes, sir. The manager likes 
the people to admire the design on the 


plate.” —MONITOR 





A man wrote a mail order house: 
“Please send me one of those gasoline 
engines which you advertise on Page 
785, and if it is any good I’ll send you 
a check for it.” 

The following reply was promptly re- 
ceived: “Send us the check, and if it 
is any good we will send you the en- 
gine.” —LABOR 





_A small girl at the zoo asked why the 
giraffe had such a long neck. 

“Well, you see,” said the keeper 
gravely, “the giraffe’s head is so far 
from his body that a long neck is abso- 
lutely necessary.” —SUNSHINE 





Customer: “Give me some of that 
prepared minoaceticacidester of sali- 
cylic-acid.” 

Druggist: “Do you mean aspirin?” 

Customer: “Yeah, I can never think 
of that name.” —CasLon COMMENTS 





“What is that enormous thing?” asked 
the girl being shown through the loco- 
motive shop. 

_“That,” explained the obliging guide, 
“is a locomotive boiler.” 

“And why do they boil locomotives?” 
asked the girl, to display her cleverness. 

The guide quickly answered, “To 
make the engine tender.” 

—Rays oF SUNSHINE 
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“The Coming Battle of Germany” 


T has been reliably reported that 
the most widely discussed book 
among officials, military and civilian, 
in Washington is William B. Ziff’s 
The Coming Battle of Germany (New 
York: Duell, Sloan, and Pearce. 
$2.50). If such is the case, we may 
expect many changes in the direction 
of the nation’s war effort, for Mr. 
Ziff minces no words in telling what 
he thinks should be done. And, he 
says, if we do not start doing some of 
the things he suggests we may wake 
up to discover that we have lost the 
war. 

Mr. Ziff belongs to the air-minded 
school of strategists. We should im- 
mediately launch an all-out air offen- 
sive against Germany, he says, grind- 
ing her night and day, destroying her 
factories and stock piles of ammuni- 
tion, disrupting her transportation 
system, and shattering her morale. 
“No matter how much territory or 
resources Nazi Germany held fast in 
her grip, even were she able to con- 
quer all Europe, Asia, and Africa, if 
desperate and deadly blows were 
struck at her vitals—at her transpor- 
tation centers, factory concentrations, 
and civilian morale—it would mean 
the quick and complete disintegration 
of her entire war effort.” 

The author scoffs at those who 
think that air power alone cannot win 
the war. Military men in England 
concede that had the Germans been 
able to intensify their raids over the 
British Isles in 1940 for another 10 
days, the British would have been 
forced to surrender. To the argu- 
ment that a war can be won only by 
land armies fighting it out, Mr. Ziff 
replies: 

The conventional view remains that 
in order to achieve final victory it is 
necessary to defeat the enemy army in 
the field, though a study of the last 
war gives no support to this contention. 
It was lost by a nation whose armed 
forces had not been conclusively beaten 
and who was standing on foreign ter- 
ritory on every front at the moment of 
capitulation; and, remarks Douhet, it 
was almost won by the defeated nation 
through the use of submarines possess- 
ing no occupying power whatsoever. 

To reduce Germany to a pulp we 
need a continuously replenished pool 
of 5,000 heavy bombers, ‘“‘with speeds 
in excess of 400 miles per hour.” 
This pool should be used to deliver 


‘per cent. 


a quick death blow, designed to bring 
victory within a period of months— 
“at the most a year.” The raids 
should be planned along the lines of 
the heavy bombings of Cologne, Es- 
sen, and other industrial cities during 
recent months—mass raids by 1,000 
planes or more. 


Along with the bombs, we should 
wage ruthless psychological warfare 
against the German people by drop- 
ping leaflets, telling them that “this 
terrible assault was all coming from 
America, whose productive energies 
were not being sapped by any coun- 
terassault; that much more was com- 
ing where this came from, and that 
the attack would continue in geo- 
metrical progression until the Ger- 
mans had decided that they had 
enough and quit.” Mr. Ziff believes 
that the best way to break the fight- 
ing spirit of the Germans is: 


The German people’ themselves 
should be boldly identified with the 
nauseating cruelties of the Nazi system, 
so as to fasten on them a guilt psychosis 
and feeling of inevitable punishment 
and retribution—probably the most de- 
structive and enervating type of group 
deterioration which can be developed. 
To the inferno of destruction would be 
added a mounting total of hysteria and 
morbidity, a rankling distrust of their 
own leaders, and physical terror. All 
this would be swiftly communicated 
like an evil miasma to the soldier in 
the front lines and would have an in- 
creasingly grave effect on German mor- 
ale and fighting spirit. 

Mr. Ziff has a lot of other things 
to say about what should be done 
to improve our war effort. He thinks 
the armed services should be made 
more democratic and more modern, 
that a unified command for the United 
Nations is essential to victory, that 
our propaganda offensive among the 
occupied countries should be com- 
pletely overhauled. (‘They do not 
want general exhortations on the sub- 
ject of democracy. That makes them 
ill. They want direction as to how 
they can save themselves and rebuild 
their world. They want specific facts 
as to what we are doing about it.’) 


This is an angry book; a book with 
which few readers will agree 100 
But it is a book which 
raises many questions which the 
American people must answer if they 
are to win the war. 
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The bomber front in Nazi-occupied Europe 
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A Ten-Point Program for America 


URING these days of war and 

danger we are compelled to give 
the major part of our attention to the 
job of defeating our enemies. If they 
are not defeated, if we do not de- 
cisively win this war, any plans we 
have made for security and progress 
in America will come to naught. 

But we must remember that we 
cannot make our country perma- 
nently secure and great by war alone. 
Victory in war gives us the oppor- 
tunity to work for stability, progress, 
and justice in our nation. 

Even while we are fighting, we 
must continue the effort to build 
strong and enduring foundations. We 
must. keep in mind what the national 
objectives are. We must work un- 
tiringly to see to it that we move in 
the direction of 
those objectives. 

In September 
1939, when the 
nations of Eu- 
rope were 
plunging into 
this world war, 
the _ editorial 
board of THE 
AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER formulated a list of long-time 
goals for America. This ‘“Ten-Point 
Program” was endorsed in a state- 
ment signed by the members of the 
editorial board—Charles A. Beard, 
Felix Morley, Harold G. Moulton, 
David S. Muzzey, and Walter E. 
Myer. During the weeks that followed 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER took up 
these 10 objectives separately and 
considered problems involved in 
reaching each of them. 

If it was important to keep the 
national goals in mind three years 
ago, it is doubly important to give 
thought to them today. Several of 
these objectives have been increas- 
ingly in danger as the flames of war 
have engulfed the whole world, in- 
cluding our own country. 

We are therefore restaging the ob- 
jectives outlined in this 10-point 
program. During the weeks which 
follow, we shall take up the different 
objectives one by one. We shall con- 
sider how each is affected by the war 
and what are some of the more diffi- 
cult problems in the way of its reali- 
zation. This week we merely state 
the 10 objectives as they appear 
against a background of global war. 





Political Education. It is even 
® clearer now than it was three 
years ago that this is an age of tur- 
moil and chaos. Civilization itself is 
threatened. If we are to live and 
maintain our principles of democracy 
and progress, we must make wise 
decisions as the war goes on, and we 
must also act wisely with the almost 
impossible problems of reconstruc- 
tion which will follow the war. 

This means that there must be 
training in the civic and political 
fields as well as the military field. 
Citizens of the United States must be 
taught how to find facts, how to 
Weigh evidence, how to judge opin- 
ions, how to form independent and 
enlightened judgments. If they do not 
do this, democracy and progress in 
America will be in extreme danger. 

The millions of young men who are 
in the armed forces do not have much 
time to learn how to deal with the 
great and difficult problems of this 
8eneration. Many of the men and 
Women of the nation are unusually 





busy in war work. This places a very 
great responsibility upon the young 
citizens in the schools. Their most 
vital job today is to study the prob- 
lems of this age and to learn how 
to deal with them competently and 
fairly. 
Health. The high percentage of 
® rejections of young men by the 
draft for physical defects is a sad 
commentary on the health of the 
American people. If we are to main- 
tain a place of leadership perma- 
nently, we must be strong and rugged 
and healthy. This is as necessary to 
the national welfare as it is to in- 
dividual happiness. We cannot for a 
moment neglect the many difficult 
problems involved in the effort to 
rise to higher health standards. 


Housing. Many Americans live in 

® city slums or in rural slums— 
in tenements or shacks which are 
comfortless and unsanitary. Those 
who live in such squalid quarters are 
not likely to be strong of body, and 
their environment does not make for 
high-mindedness. If we are to make 


the country safe and strong, if we ,. 


are to make it indeed “America the 
Beautiful,” we must tackle the hous- 
ing problem in a big way. 

This problem has been intensified 
by the war, for home construction, 
except in defense areas, has stopped. 
We will be terribly crowded and very 
badly housed when the war is over, 
and the necessity for a far-reaching 
program will be imperative. 


Conservation. No civilization can 

® long endure if the natural re- 
sources upon which it is based are 
exhausted. “Is the United States a 
permanent country?” asks the ge- 
ographer, J. Russell Smith. And he 
answers: “If we continue to destroy, 
waste, burn, and throw away valu- 
able things as we have for the last 
hundred years, the United States can- 
not be a permanent country. It is 


even now a shrinking coun- 
try.... Every year the United 
States has less good land than 
the year before. ... Every 
year the United States has 
less of useful minerals and 
less wood than the year be- 
fore.”” This problem has been 
intensified by the war as 
minerals and forests have 
been consumed lavishly. 


Unemployment. No nation 
® is safe when a large 
proportion of its people -are 
out of work. The way must 
therefore be found to guaran- 
tee employment to all. It may 
seem on the surface that this 
problem has been solved, for 
few today are jobless. But our 
relief from unemployment is 
only temporary. When the 
war is over and the armies are dis- 
banded and war work ceases, the 
problem of unemployment will be 
dangerous indeed. 
We must find 


6. a solution to the problem of 
making full use of our resources in 
order that standards of living may 
be progressively raised. How can we 
produce as much as we need and buy 
as much as we produce? This is a 
long-range objective which stands as 
a challenge to us. 


Purchasing Power. 


Financial Support of Government. 
© Our editorial board stated three 
years ago: “We must discover the 
most equitable forms of taxation and 
must adopt an attitude toward taxa- 
tion which will make it possible to 
pay as we go for essential govern- 
mental services. This problem seemed 
difficult enough at that time, but the 
present complexities of it stagger the 
imagination. 
Honest and Efficient Government. 


® However noble the purposes of 


a people may be, national failure and 
deterioration will come unless gov- 
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Youth must face the great issues of our time. 


ernment is administered honestly and 
efficiently. There can be no sound 
and permanent progress unless our 
counties, cities, states, and our nation 
can do away with corruption in office, 
unless they can become free of selfish 
forces, unless they can put the work 
of government upon a clean and 
sound basis. 


Freedom. Whatever the strains 

® and stresses of the national life 
may be, we must maintain, in war or 
in peace, the spirit and practice of 
personal liberty. There must be free- 
dom of speech and of press. There 
must be no discrimination against 
race or class. We must learn how to 
have strong government’ without 
abuse of liberty—without resort to 
the tactics of fascism or communism. 


1 Educational Opportunity. We 
®- must maintain equality of 
educational opportunity. This means 
not only that all children shall have 
an opportunity to go to school until 
they are grown, but that each one 
shall have a chance to pursue the 
studies which will serve him best. 








“T wish I were 62 instead.” This 
was the comment of Bernard M. 
Baruch as he celebrated his 72nd 


the American people might wish 
the same thing for to them Mr. 


He 
in 


critical period of the war. 
stands for clear-headedness 


problems which confront govern- 
ment and industry today; for com- 


axe to grind; and for the ability 
to do a job quickly and efficiently. 

Mr. Baruch has become almost 
an institution in Washington. He 
is regarded as an “elder states- 
man” and his advice is sought by 
officials high and low. 

More than half of Mr. Baruch’s 
life has been spent in dealing with 
public problems, particularly those 
of an economic nature. His great- 
est achievement came during the 
First World War, when he was 
head of the War Industries Board 
which was responsible for the 
economic mobilization of the na- 





. been so impressed by Baruch’s ac- 


Bernard M. 


birthday a few days ago. And well 


Baruch stands for something that 
is desperately needed during this 


dealing with the multitude of 


plete loyalty to his nation with no 


tion. The Germans are said to have 


Baruch: Elder 


complishment that they imitated 
it in their own economic mobiliza- 
tion for this war. 

During the period between wars 
Mr. Baruch was in and out of 
Washington on many occasions. All 
the time he was studying the ex- 
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Bernard M. Baruch 


perience of the First World War 
and discussing measures which 
should be taken in the event we 
were drawn into a second conflict. 

In the present war, some of Mr. 
Baruch’s ideas have been put into 
effect while others have not. For 
example, he has long been a firm 











on all prices—on wages, 


Technology, he is expected to bring 
order out of the chaos that has 
characterized the rubber situation 


Statesman 


believer in price fixing in wartime 
as an essential feature of any pro- 
gram to prevent inflation. But 
Baruch’s idea was to put a ceiling 
rents, 
profits, and everything else. Only 
in this way can inflation be pre- 
vented, because unless all prices 
are controlled, none of them can 
be held in line. 

At present Baruch is chairman 
of a committee recently appointed 
by the President to tackle one of 
the most complex problems con- 
fronting government —rubber. 
With Dr. James B. Conant, presi- 
dent of Harvard University, and 
Dr. Karl T. Comption, president of 
the Massachusetts Institute of 


during recent months. 

But in the midst of his work 
with the rubber committee, Mr. 
Baruch will continue his role as 
“elder statesman.” He will talk 
about ships and production and 
prices and dozens of other prob- 
lems with those men in govern- 
ment who are seeking to put the 
war program on a sounder footing. 
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The Crucial Days 


Many military critics are telling us 
that these are the decisive days of 
the war, that it is now or never for 
Hitler, that the results of the next 
few weeks will determine whether 
we will have to fight a long war or 
a relatively short one. The argument, 
as we commonly hear it, is that if 
Hitler completely crushes Russia, 
overpowers Egypt, seizes the Near 
East, and makes contact in India with 
the Japanese, he will be in such a 
strong position that the Americans 
and English can defeat him, if at all, 
only after long years of war. 


It is said, on the other hand, that 
if he is checked in Russia and held 
in Egypt, his armies must be kept 
through the winter and next spring 
in the east, he will be weak in the 
west, and can be attacked and fairly 
quickly beaten. 

There is a third possibility and 
that is that the Germans may win 
important successes in Russia and 
Egypt this winter and not be com- 
pletely successful. They may greatly 
weaken Russia and yet not put her 
out of the war. They may take 
Alexandria and yet not conquer all 
the Near East. The battles of the 
autumn may not follow exactly this 
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pattern, and yet may be inconclusive. 
In that case, months from now we 
may still be saying, as we were say- 
ing in the fall of 1940 and of 1941 
and at the present time, that ‘“These 
are the crucial, decisive days of the 
war.” 


It is a fact, of course, that the 
farther the Germans extend their 
forces without putting their enemies 
out of business—without winning a 
complete success—the more vulner- 
able to attack they become. They are 
losing heavily in men and materials 
in Russia and their supply of neither 
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ACME 


COMMANDOS are expected to renew and intensify raids on the Nazi-held coast of Europe until a 


full-scale invasion becomes possible. 


is limitless. They have reached and 
passed the peak in availability of 
manpower and in war production. 
The English are still going strong and 
the United States is just getting 
started—though we are already out- 
producing all the Axis powers in 
planes and certain other war imple- 
ments. 


The Egyptian Front 


The long lull in Egypt has at least 
given us a breathing spell. The Brit- 
ish disaster at Tobruk was alarming, 
almost terrifying. It seemed for a 
while as if the defense of the Near 
East might collapse, and that would 
indeed have been a_ catastrophe. 
Then, almost miraculously, the Brit- 
ish and their allies (including a good 
many Americans) stemmed the in- 
vasion tide and there has been a 
period of deadlock. 


Whether the sense of security 
which we have felt recently is justi- 
fied cannot yet be determined. Is 
time fighting on our side? That de- 
pends upon how it is being used. 
Are the British and the Americans or 
the Germans being reinforced more 
rapidly? If we knew the answer to 
that question we could guess more 
accurately what will happen if or 
when another great offensive is 
launched. 


The Second Front 


During the late summer there arose 
in England and America a chorus of 
impatient complaint because a second 
front was not being established in 
western Europe. Why were we not 
undertaking the invasion of France 
or Norway or the Low Countries? 
If we could not invade while the 
Germans were so busily occupied in 
Russia, how could we hope ever to 
do it if the Russians, left by us to 
their own devices, were put out of 
the war and after Germany had 
brought her main armies back to the 
west? This question was being in- 
sistently asked. 

There is no doubt that it would be 
a fine thing to invade the continent 
of Europe if we are prepared to do it. 
Everyone knows that. The British and 
American general staffs know it. If 
they do not launch a second front 
effort it will not be because they 


hadn’t thought of it or just weren’t 
interested. It will be because we do 
not have sufficient air superiority or 
because we do not have enough ships 
to transport the soldiers and their 
equipment to the continent and to 
keep them there, or because the forti- 
fications of the coast line are too for- 
midable for us to storm at the mo- 
ment. 

The British and American general 
staffs have better information on 
these points than armchair strate- 
gists do, though they probably do not 
know as much about the actual state 
of German preparedness to meet an 
invasion as they would like to know. 
That is perhaps the chief reason for 
the great Commando raid on Dieppe 
late last month. In this raid, the 
Allies tackled one of the toughest 
points on the continent. They found 
out what they would have to meet 
if a real invasion were undertaken. 

What lesson they learned from this 
venture we do not know. Naturally 
it is not made public. There is reason 
to think that the results of the raid 
were encouraging. But one fact must 
not be blinked. The losses were ter- 
ribly heavy. The raid demonstrated 
something for which we must be 
prepared; that is, that an invasion, 
when it comes, will be costly in life 
and material. This does not mean 
that it will not or should not be 
undertaken. But for victory through 
frontal assault on this heavily 
guarded coast line we shall pay a 
tremendous price, 


Submarine Warfare 


Is shipping the Achilles heel of the 
Allied war effort? The Germans think 
so, or at least so they hope. It makes 
no difference how much we produce 
if we cannot transport it to the scenes 
of battle. We may manufacture air- 
planes by the thousands or the tens 
of thousands, but though the bombers 
can fly across the ocean, the fighter 
planes cannot. They must be sent 
over in ships. So must oil and tanks 
and guns and men and food—food 
for our own soldiers and for our 
Allies. If we do not have ships 
enough to transport the instrumen- 
talities of war across oceans; or if 
our enemies can sink the ships in 
transit, we will be paralyzed. 

So the Germans launched their 
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The Story of the Week 


great submarine campaign to cripple 
our shipping. They have not been 
very successful in their attacks upon 
our transportation of materials to 
Iceland and to England. We have 
convoyed our ships and these con- 
voys have been able to beat off most 
of the submarine attacks. We have 
lost severely in the sending of sup- 
plies to Russia through the northern 
route to Murmansk and Archangel. 
But even along this route, convoying 
has been fairly successful. 


Our losses of ships near our own 
shores, in the western Atlantic, in the 
Gulf of Mexico, in the Caribbean, 
have, however, been frightful. The 
Germans have sunk ships faster than 
we could build them. Lately, how- 
ever, we have got together enough 
naval vessels to convoy ships in these 
waters and sinkings have fallen off. 
In January, 12 vessels were sunk by 
submarines; in February, 14; in 
March, 42; April, 53; May, 61; June, 
78; July, 68; and the first three weeks 
of August, 25. We are not yet out 
of the woods, but there are encour- 
aging signs that we may be able to 
meet the submarine menace. 


The Pacific Theater 


Very discouraging is the fact that 
the Japanese have entrenched them- 
selves in the Aleutian Islands and 
that to date we have been unable to 
loosen their hold. So long as they 
remain in these islands, they stand 
athwart the path to our ally, Russia. 
They make it more difficult for us to 
get aid to the Russians or. to cooper- 
ate with Russia if the Japanese should 
launch an attack against Siberia. 


Encouraging is the evidence of our 
ability to take the offensive in the 
south Pacific; to seize and hold a 
grip upon the Solomon Islands. Per- 
haps we can, by exploits like this, 
compel the Japanese to concentrate 
their forces in the south Pacific and 
give up their apparent plan of at- 
tacking Siberia. Such an achieve- 
ment would be very important, for 
it would relieve pressure on Russia 
at a time when the strain is very 
great, 


India 

We read that “India Demands In- 
dependence,” “India Will Refuse to 
Cooperate in the War Against the 
Japanese Unless Given Her Free- 
dom,” and other similar headlines. 
But what do we mean by the term 
“India”? Here are a few facts about 
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India taken from an editorial in the 
New York Herald Tribune: 


India is a subcontinent, half the size 
of the United States, which supports a 
population of 388,000,000. 

Nine-tenths of the people live “an 
entirely rural life.” There are only 36 
cities of 100,000 or more in the land. 

There are more different languages in 
India than in Europe. The only lan- 
guage common to educated Indians is 
English. 

The Hindus constitute 68 per cent of 
the population; the Moslems 22 per 
cent; the balance is made up of different 
racial groups. 

The system of government is federal, 
similar to ours, with authority divided 
between a central government and pro- 
yincial governments. Each province 
has an Indian prime minister and cab- 
jnet and an elected Indian legislature. 
The central government consists of the 
British viceroy and his council (11 
members are Indian and four British, 
all appointed). The legislature has 
two houses. A majority of the seats in 
each house are filled by Indians who 
are elected to office. 

The central government has power 
to levy taxes upon British goods. 

India pays no taxes to Great Britain. 

India has its own army of 1,250,000 
men, in addition to the 300,000 Indian 
troops now serving abroad. 


Another fact is that while the Hin- 
dus, at least the Hindus who follow 
Gandhi and Nehru, insist upon the 
immediate independence of India as 
a price of India’s staying in the war, 
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the Moslems declare that if India is 
given independence under Hindu 
leadership, they will rebel and start 
‘a civil war. They insist that if Eng- 
land loosens her hold upon India, the 
Moslems must be established as an 
independent state. 

The British are confronted then by 
the possibility that if they refuse to 
grant independence under the terms 
demanded by Gandhi, there will be 
civil disobedience on the part of mil- 
lions of Hindus, while if they grant 
independence, there will be war be- 
tween Hindus and Moslems. Mean- 
while, they hope that, by working 
with the moderate elements in India 
and by promising independence as 
soon as the Indians can agree upon 
the conditions under which it shall be 
granted, they will secure a fair meas- 
ure of cooperation in carrying on the 
war, 


Brazil at War 


Now that Brazil is at war with 
Germany and Italy, and has become 
the 29th member of the United Na- 
tions, it is expected that other South 
American countries will soon follow 
suit. Already all the Central Ameri- 
can and Caribbean nations have en- 
tered the war. 


; Cooperation from South America 
since the United States entered the 
Conflict has been very encouraging. 
All the South American nations, with 
the exception of Argentina and Chile, 
have broken relations with the Axis, 


and have worked closely with the 
United Nations. 

All along, Chile has been friendly to 
the United States but has been afraid 
of enemy attacks along her extended 
coast line. Now, however, Brazil’s ac- 
tion is expected to influence her 
greatly. Moreover, President Rios of 
Chile is coming to this country on an 
official visit early in the fall. This 
is taken as a sign that Chile will soon 
join her eight sister nations in sever- 
ing relations with the Axis. 

In Argentina, the people are largely 
pro-United States, but many of the 
leaders are hostile toward us. What 
effect Brazil’s entry into the war will 
have on Argentina is not yet clear. 


Congress Marking Time 


Congress remains in session but is 
marking time. Little will be done 
until after the November elections. 
Several big issues are calling for at- 
tention, but the congressmen hesitate 
to act lest they offend voters back 
home and fail of reelection. 

One of the problems—the problem 
relating to inflation—is discussed 
elsewhere in this paper. Congress- 
men fear to do anything about it lest 
they offend the “labor vote” or the 
“farm vote.’ Then there is the tax 
bill, the bill which proposes to raise 
$25,000,000,000. The government 
cannot raise this money without 
reaching deeply into the pocketbooks 
of all Americans, poor as well as rich. 
A tax bill of this kind is likely not to 
be popular. Another question is 
whether youths of 18 and 19 shall be 
subject to the draft. . Congressmen 
prefer to leave such questions un- 
touched until after the voting in No- 
vember. 


Meat Rationing 


It is quite certain that meat will 
be added to the list of scarce articles. 
There must be “meatless days’ and 
in other ways the supply of meat must 
be conserved. It is expected that a 
rationing plan will soon be put into 
effect. 

This does not mean that we are 
producing less meat than we usually 
do. In fact, production is greater than 
ever. But large quantities must be 
supplied to our armed forces and to 
our Allies. That, however, is not the 
whole story. So great is our pro- 
duction that we can supply our mil- 
itary needs and also our Allies and 
have as much left for home use as the 
American people used during the 
1930’s. But people are better off now. 
Nearly all are employed. They can 
buy more meat. So we do not have 


enough to meet present demands. 
During the depression years, there 

was not as much meat produced as all 

the people needed. So the poor went 








WIDE WORLD 


NIGHT AND DAY the great war plants of America are roaring their answer to the challenge of 


Axis aggression. 


without and the rich and well-to-do 
had all they wanted. Now a different 
plan is to be adopted. All people, 
rich and poor, are to be limited in 
their purchases, but enough for actual 
needs can be obtained by all. 


WAVES and WAACS 


This week recruiting begins for the 
12,000 women from the ages of 20 to 
50 who are to serve in a special unit 
of the United States Navy—the Wo- 
men’s Naval Reserve Corps. Popu- 
larly known as WAVES (Women Ap- 
pointed for Volunteer Emergency 
Service), they will be enlisted as ap- 
prentice seamen, and will be trained 


News From 


to replace men in noncombatant as- 
signments, such as communications 
and clerical and _ statistical work 
within the United States. Chief of the 
WAVES is Dr. Mildred McAfee, presi- 
dent of Wellesley College, who holds 
the rank of lieutenant commander. 

Sister organization to the WAVES 
is the WAACS (Women’s Army Aux- 
iliary Corps), which has already be- 
gun training. Directed by Mrs. Oveta 
C. Hobby, the WAACS will number 
150,000 members at full strength, and 
will be available for noncombatant 
posts with the Army anywhere in the 
world. The purpose of this group also 
is to replace men who are needed for 
active service. 


All Fronts 





American pilots in the Far East hold 
an edge over Japanese fliers in aerial 
combat. According to Army Air 
Forces Commander Henry Arnold, 
1,100 American planes have met 1,459 
Japanese craft. Our fliers have shot 
down 190 enemy planes while losing | 
104 of their own. These figures do 
not include the work of the famous 
Flying Tigers in China, who, before 
disbanding July 4, destroyed 218 
enemy planes and lost 84 of their own. 

* * * 


About 30,000,000 young people in the 
nation will be eligible to join the vol- 
unteer Junior Salvage Corps which 
will be organized in a few weeks. 
The War Production Board’s con- 
servation division is in charge of the 
plans, and will work through the 
schools to launch this mass harvest of 
scrap materials. 

* * * 


British Commandos demonstrated their 
resourcefulness during the mass 
raid on Dieppe by capturing a race 
track and quickly converting it into 
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EGYPT AND THE MIDDLE EAST may see renewed military activity at any moment as each side 
is bringing up reinforcements. 


a temporary landing field. It turned 
out that one plane had to make a 
landing there, and the pilot, after 
burning his craft, returned home with 
the Commando units. 

* * % 

War Manpower Chief Paul McNutt 
stated recently that if war workers 
keep fit, at least 80,000,000 working 
days can be saved this year. This is 
the amount of laboring time that 
would be required, he said, to make 
14,000 bombers, 10 dreadnaughts, and 
33,000 tanks. 

* * * 

When a communique about aerial war- 
fare refers to a sortie, it is speaking 
of one trip by one aircraft. Thus, 100 
fighter planes in a sweep are spoken 
of as 100 sorties. 

* * * 


It takes time and transportation to 
clean up all the piles which make up 
the 454,155 tons of scrap rubber that 
were collected in the nation-wide 
campaign during the summer. Be- 
cause the reclaiming plants are lim- 
ited in capacity, moreover, they can 
take on only 4,000 tonsa day. But the 
War Production Board is making sure 
that all the scrap waiting to be 
shipped will be used only for vital 
needs. 

* * * 

Pilots going up in single-seater fighter 
planes will soon start wearing a new 
12-pound lifeboat which can be in- 
flated in five to 10 seconds. The one- 


’ man craft makes a seat pack 14 inches 


square when folded up and fastened 
to the flier, but becomes five feet, six 
inches long when automatically filled 
with gas. Ingeniously tucked away 
in it are two fiber paddles to fit the 
pilot's hands, an emergency hand 
pump, plugs to repair holes, a bailing 
cup, a can of water, fabric sea anchor, 
and a sea marker for attracting help. 
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The dam we must sustain 


The Vital Russian Front 


(Concluded from page 1) 


ther to the north, other Nazi armies 
are pushing harder and harder 
against the city of Stalingrad. Lo- 
cated on the Volga River, at a point 
where that vital waterway comes 
closest to the Don, Stalingrad is a 
center of great importance. If Stalin- 
grad falls, the Germans will be in a 
position to shut off the supplies of 
war materials which flow up the 
Volga from the Caspian Sea. It is 
also a strategic railroad center be- 
tween such northern cities as Moscow 
and Leningrad and the Caucasus. 
Finally, it is one of the great in- 
dustrial cities of Russia, producing 
machinery, chemicals, and many 
other war materials. 


Nazi Objectives 


Hitler’s immediate objectives in 
Russia are clear. First, he wants to 
take the entire Caucasus, which 
produces more than 80 per cent of 
Russia’s oil. Both to Russia and to 
Germany this oil is vital since 
mechanized armies move on oil. Even 
if the Russian armies destroy the oil 
fields of the Caucasus in order to 
prevent their being used by the Nazis 
for many months, the loss would be 
great for Russia would be deprived 
of her principal source of oil. It must 
be remembered, however, that the 
towering Caucasus Mountains stand 
between the Nazis and the oil fields 
of Baku. Great difficulties will be 
encountered in attempting to reach 
Baku, and it is quite possible that 
Hitler may succeed in taking most of 
the Caucasus region, north of the 
mountains, and still be unable to 
reach the oil fields of Baku. 


The second objective of the Nazi 
drives in southern Russia is to sepa- 
rate Russia from her allies. Today 
much of the war material which is 
supplied by the United States reaches 
the Russian fronts by way of the 
Volga River and the Caspian Sea. 
If Stalingrad falls, the Nazis will 
dominate the lower Volga and pre- 
vent Allied supplies from reaching 
their destination. If the Nazis then 
push on to Astrakhan, they will con- 
trol the mouth of the Volga. 


Loss of the southern supply route 
to Russia, over the Caspian Sea and 
the Volga, would be a serious blow 
to the United Nations. While this 
route is far longer than the northern 
route, it is much safer. The route 


across the Atlantic to‘ the ports of 
Murmansk and Archangel must cross 
submarine-infested waters and 
pass close to land-based airplanes 
of the Nazis. We have been convoy- 


ing goods to Russia over this route 
for months, but the losses have been 
considerable. Thus the southern route 
plays an important role in supplying 
Russia with the materials essential 
to carrying on the war. 

If Hitler realizes his objectives for 
1942; if he overruns the Caucasus and 
controls the Volga and Caspian Sea 
by capturing Stalingrad and Astrak- 
han, will Russia still be able to hold 
out? That is the all-important ques- 
tion as the war enters what is one 
of its most critical stages. 

Already Russia’s losses of territory, 
resources, and manpower have been 
staggering. The Ukraine, with its 
war, industries and food supplies, is 
completely in Nazi hands. If the 
Caucasus is added to the territorial 
losses already sustained, Russia will 
have been deprived of 60 per cent of 
her normal output of iron ore, half 
of her steel, one-third of her man- 
ganese, and more than 80 per cent 
of her oil. With such losses, can she 
be expected to continue resistance? 


Russia’s Middle West 


The answer to this question de- 
pends upon one thing. It depends 
upon the extent to which Russia has 
developed industries in the interior 
of the country, far beyond the war 
fronts, in the Ural Mountains and in 
central Siberia. It depends upon 
how successful the Soviets have been 
in moving machinery and equipment 
of all kinds from the Ukraine to 
Russia’s Middle West. The great hope 
of Russia and of the United Nations 
lies in such boom towns as Magnito- 
gorsk, Ufa, Chelyabinsk, Sverdlovsk, 
Aviagrad, and the town in the Kuz- 
nets Basin in central Siberia. The 
industries of the Urals are some 
1,300 miles from the military fronts 
and those of the Kuznets Basin from 
2,000 to 3,000 miles. 


Not a great deal is known about 
the development of these new in- 
dustrial centers. Production figures 
of the steel plants, blast furnaces, 
rolling mills, and other industries of 
Magnitogorsk, of the tanks and trac- 
tors of Chelyabinsk, of the aluminum, 
the coal, the copper and other metals 
of these regions, are among the most 
closely guarded secrets of the war. 


We do know, however, that every 
possible effort has been made to de- 
velop these industrial resources and 
that considerable progress had been 
made even before the outbreak of 
war. As far back as 1928, Soviet 
leaders began a program of shifting 
industries to the interior of the coun- 





try. They realized that they must 
organize their economy to meet war 
needs if war should come. 

Results of this program were ap- 
parent in the thirties. For example, 
in czarist days, fully 90 per cent of 
Russia’s industrial production came 
from three areas—Moscow, Lenin- 
grad (then known as St. Petersburg), 
and the Ukraine. By the late thirties 
the proportion had been reduced by 
a third and only 60 per cent of the 
total came from the three regions. 

The Urals and Kuznets Basin yield 
practically all the materials essential 
to building a war machine. Coal, 
iron, copper, manganese, and other 
metals are there in abundance. To- 
day all these things are being con- 
verted into the steel, aluminum, and 
chemicals without which guns and 
tanks and planes cannot be made. 

The idea of the Russian leaders was 
to make these new regions as self- 
sufficient as possible. They provided 
for the duplication of industries 
which existed in the more vulnerable 
west. Thus if the factories of the 
west were made useless by war, those 
of the Urals and Kuznets Basin could 
at once make up for the loss. 


Industries Shifted 


While the Russians have lost con- 
siderable territory to the Germans, 
they have by ho means lost all the 
machinery and industrial equipment 
located in regions now occupied. 
Their “scorched earth” policy called 
for leaving nothing behind that could 
be of use to the Germans. But it 
also called for saving for themselves 
all the tools and equipment they 
possibly could. Thus, while the great 
Dnieprostroy dam was blown up 
early in the war, much of the equip- 
ment of the power station was dis- 
mantled and shipped to the Urals. 

How extensive this removal of in- 
dustry was, we do not know, but 
Cyrus L. Sulzberger gives us an idea 
in an article he wrote for the New 
York Times Magazine. ‘The evacu- 
ation of Ukrainian industry began 
before the war was four weeks old,” 
he says. ‘Plans had long been laid 
down by the General Staff.... No 
foreigner is in a position to state how 
much of this transferred equipment 
was successfully put to use again and 
what the output of the shifted plants 
now is. An idea of the extent of the 





movement can only be given by 
stating that to transport the equip- 
ment of one single Dniepropetrovsk 
plant required 1,400 freight cars, ang 
that 928 pieces of rolling stock were 
needed to move the apparatus and 
pupils of the Kharkov trade schools.” 


Since the war began, entire new 
towns have sprung up and are now 
producing war materials. Aviagrad, 
engaged in the production of air- 
planes, is but one example. Land in 
the east which had never been 
plowed before is now being planted 
to crops. New oil wells are being 
drilled, new refineries built. 


A Great Gamble 


The Russians know, and the world 
knows, that if Hitler is to crush 
Russia, he must do so before winter 
comes. Hitler seems to be throwing 
everything he has into the Russian 
campaign in a great gamble to win 
a decision this year. 


And there is every reason to be- 
lieve that Russia can hold out until] 
winter. The Russian armies have not 
been destroyed and if they are not 
destroyed when snow flies, Hitler 
must keep most of his armies in the 
east during the winter months. They 
cannot be used against England in 
the west. Then the United States and 
England can prepare the offensive 
from the west which, with Russia in 
the east, will bring victory. 


Step by step, the Allies are pre- 
paring for the offensive. American 
production, after nine months of war, 
is moving into high gear. Already 
American armed forces are joining 
hands with other forces of the United 
Nations in action against the enemy. 
With Russia holding in the east, the 
tempo of the offensive will increase 
from month to month. The success- 
ful raid on Dieppe was an indication 
of the “shape of things to come.” 
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News Quiz of the Week 











(Turn to page 8, column 4, for answer key) 


1. Which of these statements is false? 
John J. Bennett, Jr., who was nom- 
inated recently as Democratic candidate 
for governor of New York (a) was 
backed by President Roosevelt, (b) has 
been New York attorney general, (c) 
was opposed by Senator James Mead. 


2. The U. S. Army Air Forces in 
China (formerly known as the Flying 
Tigers) is under the command of (a) 
General Bonesteel, (b) General Eisen- 
hower, (c) General Stilwell, (d) Gen- 
eral Chennault. 


3. Stalingrad, important Russian in- 
dustrial city threatened by the German 
advance, is located (a) in the Caucasus, 
(b) on the Volga River, (c) a few miles 
northeast of Moscow, (d) in the Crimea. 


4. The German drive in the Caucasus 
has been aimed primarily at Baku. 
Why do the Germans wish to reach 
Baku? 


5. The 72-year-old chairman of the 
President’s committee to investigate the 
rubber situation was chairman of the 
War Industries Board of World War I 
and was formerly a prominent figure on 
Wall Street. Who is he? 

6. The Commando raid on Dieppe re- 
cently was the first engagement on the 
continent of Europe in which American 


troops have taken part in World War 
II. True or false? 


7. Locate these strategic islands: (a) 
Tulagi, (b) Malta, (c) Attu, (d) Makin. 


8. Identify these men, all of whom 
play a prominent role in India’s current 
struggle for independence: (a) Nehru 
(b) Jinnah (c) Linlithgow. 


9. The fight against inflation in the 
United States is largely in the hands of 
the price administrator. Who is he? 


10. When American soldiers in Brit- 
ain go shopping, they have to use the 
sixpence, shilling, and pound. Can you 
give the approximate equivalents in 
U. S. money? 


11. Where did the armed forces of 
the United States recently strike in 
their first offensive of World War II? 


12. What is the name and number of 
the U. S. Army’s newest high altitude 
fighting plane? 

13. General Rommel’s rapid push 
through Libya and Egypt has seriously 
threatened Alexandria. Why is Alex- 
andria of importance in the war? 


14. What is the chief idea expressed 
in The Coming Battle of Germany, by 
William B. Ziff? j 
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The War Against Inflation 


rose slowly or not at all found it 
harder to buy the necessities of life. 

Determined efforts are being made 
to prevent such price rises during 
the present war. Much has already 
been done. If you will go into a 
grocery store and look around, you 
will see posted on the wall a list of 
prices, prices above which it is un- 
lawful for articles in the store to be 
sold. You will find a similar price 
list in a department store or elsewhere 
where goods are sold. 

The price of nearly everything you 
buy is fixed by law—a law enacted 
last winter. This law set up the Office 
of Price Administration which was 
authorized to set a limit to prices. In 
the case of most kinds of goods the 
price was fixed at that which pre- 
vailed from October 1 to October 15, 
1941. The kinds of goods for which 
prices have been fixed cannot be sold 
at a price higher than those of last 
October. 


Why then, you may ask, is there 
all this hullabaloo about rising 
prices? If the law says that goods 
may not be sold above a certain level, 
doesn’t that settle the matter? How 


H. & E. 


DOMINATING FIGURES in ruling the wartime 
civilian economy of the nation are Leon Hender- 
son, head of OPA (right) and Donald Nelson, 
head of WPB. 


can there be rising prices in a nation 
where the prices of nearly everything 
are established by law? 

We shall not undertake a complete 
answer to that question in this article. 
The problem of rising prices is a very 
difficult and complicated one and 
many factors enter into it. In one 
form or another this problem will be 
coming up from time to time during 
the months ahead, and we shall dis- 
cuss the various issués as they arise. 
We shall consider here certain phases 
of the problem which are being ac- 
tively debated at this time. 


Farm Prices and Wages 


It is well to keep in mind two im- 
portant facts. One is that while the 
federal price administrator is author- 
ized to set a limit upon the prices of 
most articles which are sold in this 
country, he does not have this power 
over all prices. He is practically 
powerless to deal with the prices of 
farm products. The other fact to 
remember is that he cannot put a limit 
upon wages. Here then are two big 
loopholes in the price-fixing law. 

Farm prices may indeed be fixed 
under certain conditions by the fed- 
eral price administrator, but he is not 
permitted to fix them at their present 
level. He cannot. touch them until 
they rise to a point on the average 
about 20 per cent higher than they 
now are. Congress, in passing the 
law, arrived at this figure by a com- 
plicated process having to do with 
so-called “parity prices,’ a process 
which we need not discuss here. The 


(Concluded from page 1) 


general idea is that farm prices are 
not yet as high as they ought to be 
and should be allowed to rise further 
before being checked by action of the 
federal price administration. 

Farm prices may, therefore, rise 
and the OPA can do nothing about 
it. As a matter of fact, a number of 
farm prices have risen. And these 
rises have played havoc with the 
whole plan of price fixing. 

For example, prices of certain vege- 
tables and fruits have risen. The 
canners have to pay more to obtain 
these products. This puts thern in 
a difficult position, for the price of 
canned fruits and vegetables is fixed 
by law. The canners could not afford 
to pay for the fruits and vegetables 
and then sell the canned materials at 
the fixed prices. They were obliged 
to close down and quit canning or 
else get permission to raise the price 
of canned goods. Under the circum- 
stances the price administrator per- 
mitted them to raise the price of 
canned goods above the figures which 
had been set. The “price ceiling” 
therefore cracked at that point. The 
same thing is happening at a number 
of points. 


The Spiral 


As the price of foods goes up, the 
cost of living for all the people rises. 
Laborers find it harder to buy the 
necessities of life. In turn, they de- 
mand that wages be raised. As a 
matter of fact, these demands for 
wage increases are being made quite 
generally throughout the country. 
And remember that the price admin- 
istrator cannot fix wages—cannot set 
a figure above which they shail not go. 

The government, instead of frown- 
ing upon wage increases, is encour- 
aging them. The War Labor Board, 
in settling certain labor disputes, has 
adopted the policy that since the cost 
of living has risen 15 per cent since 
January 1, 1941, it is fair that wages 
should be increased by that amount. 
This would give workers the same 
purchasing power that they had a 
year ago last January. 

It is a fine thing for workers to have 
this increased income, but wage rises, 
if they are general, will certainly dis- 
turb the whole price-fixing program. 
For example, an employer has been 
paying a certain amount for wages. 
Then he is obliged to pay a larger sum. 
His costs of production go up—go up 
tc the point where his profits disap- 
pear and he is operating at a loss. In 
ordinary times, he would raise the 
price of his product and add enough 
to his income to pay the increased 
wage bill. But now the law forbids 
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him to raise his prices. 
What is to be done in a 
case like this? Either 
the government must 
see this producer go 
out of business or it 
must pay him a subsidy, 
or gift, to make up for 
his loss (letting the tax- 
payer foot the bill), or 
it must lift the price 
ceiling on his goods. In 
most cases it will take 
the latter course. The 
price ceilings crack 
again. 

That is what has been 
going on. With farm 
prices rising and wages 
rising, it is very hard to 
maintain the policy that 
other prices shall not 








rise. 

This is the problem 
Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson had in mind when, 
speaking of the attempt which must 
be made to stop price rises, he said: 
“That offensive can be launched—and 
it can succeed—only through the co- 
operation of two great American 
groups, the farmers and the workers. 
It rests with the Congress and with 
those groups to determine whether 
we shall now move ahead in this 
battle.” 


Mr. Henderson argues that the 
price-control law should be so 
amended as to permit the fixing of 
farm prices and to put a limit upon 
wage increases. 


Issue in Congress 


An effort is being made in Congress 
to put that plan into effect. Such a 
program is, of course, meeting strong 
opposition. Those in Congress who 
represent the interests of the farmers 
have in the past opposed any such 
program for the reasons which have 
been stated. They say that the farm- 
ers have been the underdogs of Amer- 
ican industry for a long time. They 
suffered through years of depression. 
Their incomes during the “war boom” 
period have not risen as fast as the 
incomes of other classes of the popu- 
lation. They point to the high wages 
being paid in many industries and 
to the large profits which are being 
made by many manufacturers in war 
industries, and they say it would be 
unfair to put a limit upon farm prices 
until higher levels have been reached. 
Some of these farm representatives 
say that they would be willing to have 
a sharper control of farm prices pro- 
vided a ceiling were set upon wages 
at the same time. 

Those in Congress who represent 
labor advance similar arguments. 
They say that workers have had a 
number of lean years; that their 
standards of living are not as high as 
they ought to be; that the welfare 
of the country demands that the 
masses of the people have higher liv- 
ing standards, and that wage rises 
should not be prohibited by the gov- 
ernment. Many of the labor leaders 
are ready to accept wage ceilings if 
farm prices are also curbed and if 
more severe checks are placed upon 
corporation profits. 

The different groups are therefore 
jockeying for favorable positions and 
it is hard for them to come together. 
Congressmen, meanwhile, are afraid 
to vote to extend price controls to 
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farm products and to wages for fear 
of the “farm vote” and the “labor 
vote.” 

If the danger of inflation becomes 
more acute, drastic action by Con- 
gress with respect to farm prices and 
wages is probable. But it seems un- 
likely that action will be taken until 
after the November elections, 
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Reader's 


Answer Key to News Quiz on Page 6 | 


1. (a) Not backed by President. 
. (d) General Chennault. 
3. (b) On the Volga. 


E 


4. Baku has tremendously valuable de- { 


posits of oil. 
5. Bernard M. Baruch. 
6. True. 
7. (a) Tulagi—in 
northeast of Australia. 


the 


Solomon Islan 


(b) Malta—British island in the Medi- i 


terranean, just below Sicily. 

(c) Attu—Japanese-occupied 
the tip of the 
Alaska. 


island td 
Aleutian chain, southwest of 


(d) Makin—one of the Japanese-held | 


Gilbert Islands in the ae Pacific, tee 
cently attacked by U. S. Marines. 
8. (a) ses with Gandhi, of 
Hindu All India Congress Party. 
(b) Jinnah—leader of 
League. 
(c) Linlithgow — British viceroy ot 


the 


India. q 


9, Leon Henderson. 


10. 10c, 20c, $4. 4 


11. Solomon Islands in the southwest Pes 
cific near New Guinea. 

= P-47 Thunderbolt. : 
. Alexandria is an important British naval 
ni be 

14. Ziff argues that we should destroy Ger 
many by air power. 


Pronunciations 


Archangel—ark’an-jel 
Astrakhan—as-trah-kan’ 
Aviagrad—ah’vee-ah-grahd 
Baku—bah-koo’ 
Caucasus—ko’kah-sus 
Chelyabinsk—chel-yah-beensk’ 
Dnieprostroy—dnep-roe-stroy’ 
Grozny—groz’nee 
Kharkov—kar’koff 
Kuznets—kooz-nyets’ 
Magnitogorsk—mag-nee-toe-gorsk’ 
Maikop—mi’kop— as in ice 
Murmansk—moor-mahnsk’ 
Nehru—nay’roo 
Sverdlovsk—sverd-lofsk’ 
Ufa—oo’fah 
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